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'nr^HESE  Occasional  Poems  are  printed  in 
-■-  compliance  with  a  request  from  my  children, 
who  have  sometimes  expressed  a  wish  to  have  them 
collected.  I  hope  they  may  afford  some  little 
pleasure  to  them  in  reading,  as  they  did  to  their 
father  in  writing  them.  If  they  possess  any  merit, 
it  lies  rather  in  what  they  have  done  for  him  in  this 
way  in  the  past,  than  because  of  anything  in  them 
to  guarantee  their  endurance  for  the  future.  They 
may  perhaps  lay  claim  at  least  to  the  humble  value 
which  Dr.  Arnold  set  upon  the  practice  of  verse- 
writing,  that  it  is  a  useful  and  humanizing  exercise. 

Mapledurham  Vicarage, 
December,  1899. 
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OCCASIONAL  POEMS. 

"TO   HONOUR  THEE,   SWEET   MAY!" 

Wordsworth. 
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OW  fares  it  with  thee,  heart,  to-day, 
When  all  around  tliee  blooms  the  May  ? 
This  year  of  grace,  this  "  seventy-five  ; " 
Say,  does  it  see  thee  grow  and  thrive  ? 
The  banker's  balance  safe  and  large. 
No  thought  of  stint,  but  ample  marge? 
Choice  books,  choice  wines,  a  fair  estate, 
With  hope  of  more  at  no  long  date, 
A  Faed,  a  Millais  now  and  then, 
A  month  in  Italy  again  ; 
Admirers,  flatterers,  more  and  more. 
And  invitations  by  the  score  ? 
Is  this  thy  wish  while  blooms  the  May  ? 
'Tis  this  for  which  the  many  pray. 
Or  rather,  looking  on  this  strife, 
Feel'st  thou  abundance  is  not  life  ? 
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Wealth  it  is  good,  but  is  not  all  ; 

That  plenty,  if  abused,  will  pall. 

Canst  thou  in  this  delicious  May 

Remember  Winter's  brief,  dull  day, 

Remember  life  will  pass  away  ? 

Know'st  thou  more  certainly  each  year, 

We  are  on  trial,  strangers  here, 

Tenants  of  no  abiding  home. 

Heirs  of  a  treasure  still  to  come  ? 

Whate'er  He  deems  it  best  to  send, 

Canst  thou  thank  God  ? — for  each  true  friend. 

For  converse  high,  for  beaming  grace, 

And  care-dispelling,  tranced  face  ? 

For  mind,  for  health,  for  power  to  work. 

For  blessings  that  in  small  things  lurk  ? 

Primrose  and  cowslip,  bathed  in  dew. 

Fresh  from  the  meads,  and  plucked  for  you. 

Thy  happy  little  children's  gift, — 

Can  these  thy  better  part  uplift 

To  Him  who  glorifies  thy  lot 

With  what  "  the  fortunate  have  not  ?  " 

Then  cheerly  on  from  day  to  day. 

And  thank  Him  for  the  flowering  May. 

The  Spectator, 

May  26th,  1875, 


AUTUMN   SCHOOL  THOUGHTS. 

Another  year  is  on  the  wane, 

And  saffron  streaks  have  set  their  stain 

On  elm,  on  chestnut,  and  on  plane. 

What  lesson  breathes  the  pensive  time, 
What  relic  of  the  tuneful  prime. 
Though  mute  the  merry  matin  chime  ? 

Though  now  no  more  sweet  April's  breeze 
Sweep  through  our  blossom-laden  trees, — 
No  golden  sunset  bathe  our  leas, — 

Though  storm  with  drifted  branches  strew 
The  scene  where  Grace  and  Vigour  grew, 
Nor  "  measured  pulse  "  of  oaring  crew 

On  Summer's  mellow  eve  we  hear 
Awake  the  sound  to  Thames  so  dear, 
Eton's  reverberated  cheer, 
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As  circling  round  his  flood-worn  shore 
The  tide  of  hfe,  the  deafening  roar, 
Rolls  past  us  as  it  rolled  of  yore. 

Though  parted  from  th'  accustomed  place 
Full  many  a  well-known  form  and  face. 
To  struggle  in  life's  sterner  race, 

Yet  are  there  memories  of  joy, 
Unsullied  by  the  world's  annoy, 
For  graver  man  and  ardent  boy  : 

Friendships  knit  fast  for  many  a  year. 
Voices  from  out  the  Past  to  cheer, 
Visions  of  goodness  grown  more  clear. 

Exulting  youth  !  whose  heart  beats  high 
Lavish  of  hope, — longing  to  try 
O'er  unknown  seas  thine  argosy, 

Spread  sail,  but  steer  thee  toward  the  good, 
Oft  scorned,  and  little  understood. 
Of  mind  and  heart's  dear  brotherhood. 

Sloth's  quicksands  shun  ere  yet  too  late. 
Ere  Habit  crystallize  to  Fate  ; 
Let  problem  solved,  let  keen  debate 
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With  varied  play  of  vigorous  brains, 
Books,  pencil,  chess,  or  blended  strains 
Beguile  the  sad  November  rains. 

Break  folly's  mesh !     Nor  deem  I  slight 
The  wild,  the  rapturous  delight 
Of  hurtling  shocks  in  mimic  fight ! 

So  marvellously  intertwined 

Our  complex  frame, — these,  too,  can  bind 

By  temperate  use,  and  brace  the  mind. 

O  here,  yet  here,  v/here  gentle  More/ 

Anticipating  Plato's  lore, 

To  heaven  of  highest  truth  could  soar, — 

Here  where  young  Hammond  "^  learned  to  pray, 
Chatham  and  Fox  were  wont  to  stray, 
Where  Virgil's  spirit  kindled  Gray, 

Despite  of  change  we  feel  and  see, 
Despite  of  all  frivolity. 
Great  aspirations  yet  shall  be, 

Some  noble  purpose  strike  deep  root, 
Some  seed  develop  flower  and  fruit, 
Pierce  nature's  laws,  or  wake  the  lute. 
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Such  thoughts  ere  Winter  once  again 

Marshal  his  melancholy  train, 

May  nerve  the  heart  and  prompt  the  strain. 

The  Etottian, 

November  4th,  1875. 
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THE   ESTIENNES   OF   PARIS. 

"  Books  do  preserve  as  in  a  violl  the  purest  efficacie  and 
extraction  of  that  Hving  intellect  that  bred  them." — MiLTON, 
Areopagitica. 

O  STEADFAST  House  of  Estienne  ! ' 
Your  memories,  dim  as  twilight  skies, 

Come  faint  to  us  forgetful  men 
Across  three  centuries. 

Their  love  of  lore  the  sires  bequeathed 
With  type  more  rich  than  store  of  gold, 

Thyrsus  with  bay  and  serpent  wreathed — 
Can  kings  such  scroll  unfold  ? 

But  guerdon  scant  life's  labour  earns  ; 

Nor  state  nor  sceptred  majesty 
Crowns  those  whose  one  ambition  yearns 

Not  to  let  learning  die. 


Fretted  with  slow  delays,  with  foes, 

Robert  from  courts  is  fain  to  flee : 
Geneva's  breezes  waft  repose, 

Geneva's  deep  blue  sea. 

And  Henri — quenched  that  generous  fire 

No  sordid  passion  could  enthral, 
Ungrateful  Lyons  sees  expire 

Poor  in  her  hospital. 

Casaubon  bears  aloft  the  torch, 

Scorned  by  our  apathetic  age. 
That  will  not  venture  past  the  porch 

Nor  scan  his  antique  page. 

What  tender  love  that  never  tires 

His  Florence  brings,  though  naught  brings  ease  ! 
What  zeal,  what  piety  inspires 

His  Ephemerides ! — 

Their  calm  of  statelier  knowledge  born. 

Revisits  not  a  feverish  time. 
To  which  the  journal  of  each  morn 

Reveals  fresh  care,  fresh  crime. 
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Yet  with  that  past  o'er  which  they  mused 
Shall  live  in  scholars  yet  to  be, 

Their  subtle  spirit  interfused  : 
Without  them  what  were  we  ? 


Longmaiis  Magazine^ 


June,  1884. 


AFTER   A   WEEK   AT   OBAN. 

"Nowhere  has  the  sea  a  wider  dominion.     It  penetrates  an 
winds  far  inland,  and  finds  a  home  among  hills  and  mountains  as 
though  in  its  own  domain." — Tacitus,  Agricola,  Chap.  X. 

We  bade  farewell  to  inch  and  cape  : 
That  week  had  stamped  upon  the  mind 

Each  peak  of  Mull,  each  shifting  shape  : 
We  deemed  the  sea  was  left  behind. 

Yet  still  its  presence  lingered  there 

Where  wound  our  track  by  mountain  side  ; 

The  yellow  fringe  of  Ocean's  hair 
Again  and  yet  again  we  spied. 

And  oft  "  though  inland  far  we  be  " 
Those  western  floods  of  placid  sheen 

Shall  flash  more  bright  on  memory 
To  cheer  November's  leaden  e'en. 
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Well  might  the  Roman  pause  to  gaze 
On  wood-encompassed  loch  and  firth, 

Descried  through  glen  and  morning  haze, 
As  lifts  the  veil  from  that  new  Earth. 

No  slumber  sweet  by  sapphire  seas. 

No  Capri's  enervating  isle. 
No  Baiae  there,  no  perfum'd  breeze 

The  drowsy  watchman  to  beguile. 

That  stronghold  stern,  those  cold  gray  skies. 
Those  iron  hills,  that  bellowing  tide, — 

Than  soft  Italia's  Paradise 

To  Mars  and  Rome  were  more  allied. 

Little  he  deemed  from  Celtic  stem. 

From  Saxon,  Norman,  and  from  Dane, 

To  wear  a  purer  diadem, 

O'er  lands  he  knew  not  of  to  reign, 

A  race  should  spring  of  temper'd  force, 

Christ's  name  to  bear,  Christ's  peaceful  law, 

From  Highland  moor  and  wave-drenched  gorse, 
To  farthest  Australasian  shore, 

August,  1884. 
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THE   CONFESSIONS   OF   ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Thou  large  and  loving  soul ! 
Whence  springs  the  subtle  inexpressive  spell 

That  still  as  ages  roll, 
Thy  charm  once  heard,  to  listen  can  compel 

Again  and  yet  again  ? — 
Such  glimpses  of  high  destinies  thy  tale 

Who  readeth  may  attain, 
Such  deep  draughts  quaff,  and  pierce  beyond  the  veil. 

Is  it  the  words  beguile  ? — 
Thy  rough-hewn  Latin  of  a  later  date, 

The  stately  march  and  style 
Of  Tully's  page  never  can  emulate. 

Is  it  Philosophy 
So  blent  with  lore  inspired  we  nowhere  find  ? — 

Though  few  can  soar  so  high, 
Others  as  deep  have  tracked  th'  abysmal  mind. 
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What  is  it  thus  doth  win  ? 
An  eloquence  not  bought  by  pedant  rules, 

When  thy  youth,  yet  in  sin, 
Strove  for  the  tinsel  prize  in  Afric  schools. 

A  spirit  strong  and  free 
On  eagle  wing  to  scale  the  heights  of  Truth, 

A  tender  sympathy 
Unquenched  by  learning,  and  that  melts  with  ruth. 

O  wanderings  to  and  fro  !  * 
O  crooked  paths  of  self,  O  tortuous  way ! 

O  let  thy  fetters  go  ! 
"  Take  up,  take  up  and  read,  have  peace  this  day  !  " 

"  A  gulf  profound  is  man  " — 
Whether  we  watch  the  agony,  the  strife, 

In  garden  of  Milan, — 
So  speaks  to  us  the  story  of  thy  life, 

Or  when  by  Ostia's  strand 
Mother  and  son  entranced  hold  converse  hig-h  ; 

Clasped  by  that  faithful  hand 
Musing  he  sits,  by  her  to  death  so  nigh. 
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Her  prayer  is  heard  :  those  eyes 
That  marked  the  wreck  of  Empire  tempest-tost 

See  God's  own  City  rise  ; 
The  child  of  many  tears  shall  ne'er  be  lost. 

The  Literary  Churchman^ 
April  22nd,  1887. 
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RUSTICUS   EXSPECTAT. 

Three  hundred  feet  of  level  lawn, 
Blithe  songsters  welcoming  the  dawn, 
Cedars  that,  though  storm-stricken  oft, 
Green  against  blue  still  tower  aloft. 
And  wealth  of  blossom-laden  trees. 
Tall  sentinels  of  damask  leas, 
With  glimpses  of  Thames'  silver  sheen 
High  overarching  shade  between  ; — 
Such  scene  may  cheer  a  Vicar's  home, 
And  banish  every  wish  to  roam. 

But  other  images  than  these 
Will  rise  and  scare  the  dream  of  ease. 
The  slow,  sad  murmur  of  the  time 
Must  paralyse  a  happier  rhyme. 
He  marks  the  strife,  he  hears  the  cry 
Of  rustic  rude  humanity, 
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Half-conscious  of  the  stirring  age, 
Half  puzzling  out  its  mystic  page. 
The  labourers'  low  wage  has  shown  'em 
Cheap  bread  is  scarce  the  summum  bonum. 
"  Parson,  he  should  be  rich,"  they  say ; 
"  He  wears  black  cloth,  he  drives  his  shay  ; 
His  Poor-rate  prups  is  summat  high, 
But  naught  of  it  do  we  come  by. 
Mayhap  he's  larned.     I  don't  see 
What  good  they  larned  scholards  be. 
They  give  us  soup,  and  eggs,  and  rice, 
And  to  digest  'em  good  advice. 
But  siller  's  most  as  scarce  with  them 
As  with  us  country-folk  that  clem. 
Long  families  they  mostly  blame. 
Though  many  of  'em  have  the  same. 
They're  always  preaching,  '  Save,  man,  save ! ' 
But  who  's  to  do't,  and  where  's  the  lave, 
With  thirteen  shillings  by  the  week  ? 
He'd  find  it  harder  than  his  Greek. 
We're  fined  if  childer  miss  their  mark. 
To  yearn  some  pence  or  take  a  lark  : 
And  that  smug  Master, — were  he  paid 
To  larn  the  growing  lads  a  trade, 
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To  mend  their  boots  or  use  a  rule, 
Why,  then,  I'd  say,  '  He  bean't  no  fool.' " 

Nor  murmur  working  men  alone, 
For  every  grange  has  now  its  moan. 
'Tis  hard  to  keep  the  fatten'd  steer, 
Because  the  middleman's  so  near; 
To  sow  and  reap  the  baffling  crops, 
Whose  yearly  waning  value  stops 
The  wisest  projects  at  their  source. 
The  genial  giver  in  his  course. 
And  what  our  toilers  used  to  see, — 
Large-handed  generosity. 

Oh  !  would  some  Power  arouse  the  great, 
Who  make  our  laws  and  guide  the  State, 
To  stem  the  townward  flowing  tide. 
And  crown  with  life  the  country-side. 
To  help  the  poor  of  every  kind — 
Parson  and  farmer,  squire  and  hind — 
To  look  on  men  of  low  estate, 
New  freedom  from  this  year  might  date, — 
Another  wondrous  eighty-eight ! 

The  Spectator, 
July  7,  1888. 
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Ol'vi  Trep  (pvXKcov  yevevj,  TOtrjOS  zcci  uvopuv, 

O  YE  leaves,  ye  Autumn  leaves  ! 

How  you  symbolize  again 

The  frail,  fleeting  race  of  men  ! 

The  same  moral  once  you  told 

To  the  Chian  bard  of  old 

Singing  as  long  before  Christ's  natal  night 

As  England  now  looks  back  on  Hastings'  fight. 

Now  no  more  of  lingering  reprieves, 

O  the  leaves,  the  golden  leaves, 
O  the  showers  of  the  mottled,  melancholy  leaves  ! 

O  ye  leaves,  ye  ruined  leaves ! 
As  you  wither,  rudely  shed. 
How  you  mind  me  of  hopes  dead, 
Aspirations — visions  high 
Soaring,  scaling  the  blue  sky — 
To  quicken  other  forms  now  prostrate  cast. 
Or  whirled  afar  by  the  remorseless  blast : 
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How  the  weary  woodland  piteously  grieves 
O'er  the  leaves — the  vanished  leaves 
O'er  the  past  in  its  sad,  sombre  sepulchre  of  leaves 

O  the  leaves,  the  silky  leaves 
Vocal  to  the  vernal  choir  ! 
Can  "  Favonius  re-inspire  " 
The  frozen  sap  ?    I  hear  the  bee 
Humming  round  the  white-beam  tree. 
What  time  in  April's  dress  its  plumage  dight 
Turns  back  a  silver  lining  to  the  light. 

Faith,  transfiguring  the  season,  thus  receives 

Through  the  leaves,  the  fiery  leaves. 
Glimpses  of  a  life  re-orient  through  the  leaves. 

O  the  leaves,  the  unsightly  leaves ! 

Let  us  hence  to  southern  seas — 

Whisper  Sloth  and  coward  Ease, — 

Not  for  us  the  dry  and  sere. 

Let  us  cheat  the  Winter  drear ! 

We  go,  where  stately  oleanders  bloom. 

Palm  and  cypress  and  the  myrtle's  soft  perfume ; 

Where  the  balmy  midland  water  gently  heaves, 

Not  by  you,  ye  mouldering  leaves, 
Not  by  you,  ye  ghastly,  ashen,  sickness-breathing  leaves. 
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O  the  leaves,  the  immortal  leaves ! 

To  enwreathe  the  Victor's  brow. 

Who,  tho'  Winter  triumph  now, 

Can  discern  the  far-ofif  goal 

Of  th'  emancipated  soul — 

Spirits  scorning  soft  repose,  but  onward  bent 

To  stanch  the  wounds  of  bitter  discontent  ; 

Who  soweth  thus  shall  merrily  bring  his  sheaves 

With  the  leaves,  the  healing  leaves 
When  eternal  Spring  awakes  the  Amaranthine  leaves. 

The  Universal  Review^ 
February  15,  1890. 
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TENNYSON. 

with  the  poets  in  paradise. 
In  Memoriam,  October  6,  1892. 

Quique  pa  vates 

*  *  * 
Questo  sicuro  e  gaudioso  regno, 
Frequente  in  gente  atitica  edin  novella. 
Visa  ed  amore  avea  tutto  ad  uno  segno. 

*  *  ft 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies, 

That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  everfro7n  his  eyes. 

Methought  my  prisoned  spirit  found  release 
In  ampler  realms  of  innocence  and  peace 
Far  from  this  aged  Earth,  withdrawn  within 
The  veil  impassable  to  death  or  sin. 
Against  those  calm  abodes,  that  restful  world, 
The  shocks  of  Fate  are  impotently  hurled. 
Murmured  around  such  dulcet  sounds  as  drew 
Eurydice  from  Hell,  or  'neath  which  grew 
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The  towers  of  Troy.     Marshalled  in  solemn  state 
Transfigured — radiant — forms  immortal  sate  ; 
All  minstrels  by  Anchises'  son  once  seen, 
All  worthy  of  the  name  who  since  have  been  ; 
Conscious  of  some  fresh  Presence  all  arise, 
"  Welcome  our  brother  !  "  flashing  from  their  eyes, 
New    strength,    new    sweetness    swells    their    blended 
harmonies. 


Then  Homer  first — "  Thrice  hail,  thou  kindred  soul ! 
I  hear !  I  hear,  '  the  noise  of  battle  roll 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea,' 
The  mingled  cries,  the  final  agony  ; 
I  mark  the  dying  king,  the  shattered  helm. 
The  shades  of  deepening  night  that  overwhelm 
That  goodly  fellowship.     Thy  numbers  strong 
Wake  echoes  of  my  old  Ionian  song. 
A  new  Ulysses  to  explore  new  seas, 
Unfurls  the  sail,  intolerant  of  ease, 
In  thy  majestic  measures.     'Neath  the  pines. 
More  languorous  far  than  in  my  score  of  lines, 
Stretched  on  the  shore  the  Lotos-eaters  dream. 
And  quaff  deep  draughts  like  ghosts  by  Lethe's  stream 
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To  music  that  shall  never  never  die, 
So  long  as  lives  and  breathes  divine-born  Poesy. 
From  such  beginnings  and  from  seeds  so  few, 
Sure  sweeter-scented  garden  never  grew." 

Next  stately  Sophocles  his  tribute  brought 
"  Who  with  such  skill  as  thine  the  links  e'er  wrought 
That  weld  to  subtle  language  subtler  thought? 
In  years  my  equal ;  but,  O  happier  thou  !  ^ 
No  care-born  furrow  ploughs  that  tov/ering  brow. 
Bright  as  in  Hellas  sinks  the  unclouded  ray, 
A  glorious  evening  crowns  thy  setting  day. 
Love  cheers  thine  end,  loved  hands  thine  eyelids  close ; 
For  thee  no  venomed  spite,  and  no  malignant  foes." 

And  Virgil — heart  responsive  speaks  to  heart, 
Fathoming  the  mystic  secrets  of  their  art. 
One  loved  the  legends  of  his  island  home, 
And  one  the  "  storied  past "  of  mighty  Rome, 
The  heroes  of  the  dim  ancestral  line, 
The  dwellers  in  the  wooded  Apennine, 
Evander — Picas — Italus, — if  yet 
Some  chivalrous  action  in  their  verse  once  set, 
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Might  of  those  old  mythologies  be  won 
From  the  dull  waters  of  oblivion. 

At  sight  of  him  whose  Ave  !  Ave  !  sings 
More  than  a  brother's  loss, — so  far  as  clings 
To  spirits  purged  the  pain  they  proved  below, — 
Catullus  sighs  again  his  hopeless  woe, 
Tears  o'er  his  far-brought  offering  once  more  flow. 

Next  came,  and  seemed  that  choir  to  outshine, 
The  mighty,  melancholy  Florentine. 
On  the  new  brother  dovelike  eyes  he  bent 
And  through  th'  ambrosial  air  this  greeting  sent : 
"  O  thou,  not  called  by  fate  my  toils  to  share, 
Or  climb  in  bitterness  a  patron's  stair,® 
I  envy  not — here  nothing  mars  our  bliss, 
'Tis  one  the  earthly  prize  to  reach  or  miss — 
I  envy  not  thy  tranquil  crown'd  estate. 
For  Paradise  all  griefs  can  compensate. 
Rather  I  hail  the  singer  of  a  day 
Whose  distant  dawn  on  Dante  shed  no  ray, 
A  day  when  Italy  should  raise  her  head. 
No  foreign  troops  her  prostrate  cities  tread, 
A  birth  of  Freedom  struggling  to  the  light ; — 
Thy  harp  was  ever  strung  for  Freedom  and  the  right. 
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But  higher  joys  than  these  thou  knewest  to  tell 
And  penetrate  Religion's  inmost  cell. 
However  loud  the  God-distrusting  crew 
Agnostic  paeans  on  their  trumpets  blew, 
Still  criedst  thou  '  Onward  !  Upward  !  High,  afar. 
Doubt  slain  by  love,  and  peace  beyond  the  bar.' " 

Smiling  serenely,  seraph-like, — as  one 
Who  hails  the  triumph  of  an  honoured  son. 
Great  Shakespeare  welcomes  him  among  his  peers 
In  utterance  too  deep  for  mortal  ears. 

Ay  me !  on  scenes  how  different  looked  the  sun, 


Through  what  vast  change  the  centuries  have  run, 

That  lit  at  last  thy  star,  O  Tennyson  ! 

'Twas  merry  England  then  when  he  drew  breath, 

"  The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth." 

But  thou  wast  born  into  an  iron  age, 

Whose  fretful  toil  lies  mirrored  in  thy  page ; 

No  morn  but  slave  to  a  degenerate  time 

Its  journal  gloats  on  some  fresh  tale  of  crime. 

Still  one  pure  spirit  animates  the  twain. 

Time  plants  the  estranging  barrier  all  in  vain. 

E'en  to  thy  latest  hour  thou  own'st  the  spell. 

Clasping  the  Master's  volume  loved  so  well. 
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Milton,  in  light  ineffable  arrayed 
No  more  from  those  once  sightless  orbs  to  fade, 
Glad  greeting  gave.     "  Here  past  the  dread  abyss, 
Here  enter  on  thine  *  unconjectured  bliss  ! ' 
Thy  faultless  music  to  my  rhythm  inspires 
Fresh  stateliness  and  charm  that  never  tires. 
An  heir  that  amplifies  his  sire's  domain. 
Thou  givest  fulfilment  to  my  word,  '  Who's  fain 
To  celebrate  high  deeds  in  deathless  lays, 
Must  live  the  pure  white  life  that  wins  true  praise  : 
Who  would  bring  forth  ripe  fruits  of  Poesy, 
Must  in  himself  a  perfect  Poem  be.'  ^ 
Hence  Knighthood's  coronal  'twas  thine  to  weave, 
And  what  I  dimly  outlined  to  achieve." 

But  who  is  this  ?  ethereal,  fair  and  tall, 
Moving  majestic  through  that  pearly  hall  ? 
'Tis  he, — more  glorious  in  his  second  state. 
Eager  on  high  his  friend  to  gratulate — 
Thy  Arthur.     Oh  !  what  joy  together  to  range 
New  realms  of  Knowledge,  undisturbed  by  change, 
To  see  that  form  clothed  with  immortal  youth, 
And  with  him  scale  the  heights  of  inexhaustive  Truth. 
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WILLIAM   MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 
In  Memoriam.    Obiit  December  24,  1863. 

When  I  recall  those  distant  days, 

Warm  greetings  given  to  me,  a  boy. 

In  city  sights  such  simple  joy, 
The  genial  laugh,  the  generous  praise, 
I  seem  to  some  far  tranquil  clime 

Transported,  as  I  feel  thee  stand 

Benevolent,  in  presence  grand, 
Like  Horace  gray  before  thy  time : 
As  if  th'  attendant  Powers  divine 

Had  stamped  thee  sage  in  form  and  hue, 

Anticipating  reverence  due 
To  years  not  destined  to  be  thine. 
Like  him,  too,  sportive,  smiling,  gay 

You  pierced  the  mail  and  mask  of  pride 

That  Satire's  thrust  in  vain  defied, 
And  Humour's  penetrative  ray. 
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Yet  who  but  loved  the  true,  the  brave, 
So  skilled  each  fashion's  phase  to  draw  ? 
Witness  those  multitudes  I  saw 
Weeping  like  children  round  thy  grave. — 
Ah  !  though  fresh  shams,  fresh  follies  rife 
His  keenest  shaft  might  still  engage, 
And  bid  him  mirror  in  his  page 
The  generation  grown  to  life 
Since  that  sad  desolating  night, — 

What  friend  would  call  him  back  again 
From  peace  to  care,  from  bliss  to  pain, 
To  shadows  from  the  source  of  light  ? 

December  24,  1893. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  TSAR, 
ALEXANDER  HI. 

Obiit  November  i,  1894. 

"And  many  thousands  now  are  sad 
Wait  the  fulfilment  of  their  fear." 

So  Wordsworth  sang,  what  time  the  spirit  of  Fox 

Was  slowly  passing  to  that  unknown  shore 

On  which,  as  ocean  on  Ionian  rocks 

Death  beats  in  vain.     But  think  what  millions  more 

From  Nova  Zembla  to  Caucasian  fell, 

From  Oxus  to  Siberia's  wastes  afar, 

Shuddered  in  expectation  of  the  knell 

And  parting  of  their  Father  and  their  Tsar. 

His  dying  lips  just  blessed  the  bride  to  be. 

The  voice  of  nations  in  one  prayer  was  blent, 

One  thought — that  chamber  by  the  Azov  sea  : — 

Thither  a  sister's  solace  England  sent. 

Peace  to  him  ;  from  Imperial  cares  release, 

Who  ever,  like  our  Falkland,  strove  for  peace ! 

November,  1894. 
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QUAS  DEDERIS  SOLAS  SEMPER  HABEBIS 

OPES. 

"  I  think  of  her,  whose  gentle  tongue 
All  plaint  in  her  own  cause  controll'd." 

Matthew  Arnold. 

A  VOICE  now  still  last  night  came  back 
Across  the  evanescent  track 
Of  years  gone  by  with  chances  fled, 
Old  opportunities  long  dead  : 

It  whispered,  "  Do  we  give  enough  ?  " 

How  quick  is  each  to  spy  the  mote ! 
Yon  Crcesus  sends  his  five-pound  note  ; 
"  A  cipher  more,  or  even  two, 
From  him,"  we  sneer,  "  were  rather  due." 
Perhaps  :  but  do  we  give  enough  ? 

Easy  to  laugh  at  cares  of  wealth. 
Ignore  the  goodness  done  by  stealth, 
The  wise  discriminating  tact : — 
But  bring  Truth's  lamp  to  shine  on  fact  — 
Do  we  with  little  give  enough  ? 
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With  less,  far  less,  how  shame  the  poor 
Our  niggard  gifts !    From  slender  store 
They  share  the  fuel  and  the  crust. 
One  common  Father  do  we  trust, 

Who  cry  so  soon,  "  Enough,  enough  ?  " 

The  pauper  mounts  the  tottering  stair 
To  ease  the  pillow  of  Despair  ; 
In  pain  himself,  for  others'  pains 
He  stints,  and  taxes  hard-won  gains 
And  never  boasts  he  gives  enough. 

Then  take  the  searching  question  home, 
Let  self  and  greed  no  longer  roam 
O'er  others'  hoards,  and  see  them  spent, 
But  mark  thy  hair  with  gray  besprent. 
Bethink  thee,  "  Do  /  give  enough  ? " 

Relent  betimes  !  redeem  the  past ! 
This  Yule-tide  maybe  is  thy  last. 
That  soft  rebuke  from  lips  so  mild 
Speaks  louder  in  the  winter  wild, 
Do  we,  oh  !  do  we  give  enough  ? 

December,  1895. 
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"PATRIA  O  MEI   CREATRIX!   PATRIA 
O  MEA   GENETRIX." 

Catullus. 

Come,  ye  tender  morning  visions, 

Vistas  of  a  golden  time  ! 
Hearts  that  nurtured  high  ambitions, 

Hope  whose  bloom  was  in  its  prime. 

Lift,  irradiate  our  natures, 

As  the  years  sweep  on  apace  ! 
Cheer  us,  smiling  like  the  features 

Of  a  long-lost  tranced  face. 

Come  and  rouse  the  soul  from  slumber, 

Thawing  custom's  icy  crust. 
Chase  the  dreary  cares  that  cumber, — 

Mammon's  all-absorbing  lust. 
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Brazen  puffs  of  wares  unneeded, 

As  we  near  the  City's  roar, 
Daze  us — while  despised,  unheeded, 

Crushed  are  thoughts  that  fain  would  soar. 
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Leave  the  Babel — pastures  grateful 
To  the  wearied  sight  lie  wide  ; 

Still  the  vendor  plants  his  hateful 
Eyesore  through  the  country-side. 

Faring  on  the  loud-voiced  rivals 
Greet  us  with  their  trumpet-blast. 

Strong  must  be  the  few  survivals 
Of  the  scarce-remembered  past. 

Dwells  with  us  too  much  the  Real  ; 

Toiling  science  bids  pursue 
Many  prizes,  but  th'  Ideal, 

Ah !  'tis  fading  from  our  view. 
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Past  old  landmarks  England  hasteneth, 
Brooks  no  dreams  of  Heaven  or  Hell, 

Says,  the  reverence  that  chasteneth, 
In  our  sires  perhaps  was  well. 
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Statesmen  fancied  wrongs  retrieving 
All  would  in  their  mould  recast, 

No  misgivings  haunt  them  leaving 
Her  that  bare  them  in  the  blast. 

Problems  thickening — Fancy  sleeping— r 
While  through  all  the  social  frame 

Subtle  change  is  slowly  creeping  ; — 
Modes  of  thought  are  not  the  same. 

Wordsworth  sighed  for  Milton's  teaching 

In  a  selfish  age,  and  we 
Miss  in  much  discordant  preaching 

Wordsworth's  calm  philosophy. 

Who  may  read  aright  the  spirit 

Of  the  waning  century  ? 
What  our  grandsons  shall  inherit 

Lies  too  deep  for  prophet's  eye. 
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LIGHT   AFTER   DARKNESS. 

After  unrelenting  showers 
Lightlier  pass  the  balmy  hours  ; 
Flora  smiles  with  freshened  hue, 
Faded  mown  grass  sprouts  anew, 
After  rain. 

After  flood  and  weltering  waste, 
See  th'  Ark-prisoners  shout  to  taste 
On  Armenia's  emerald  plain 
Freedom — movement — air  again. 
After  rain. 

After  rack  and  thunder's  boom. 
Darkness  foul  as  day  of  doom  ; 
See  each  peak  in  glory  stand 
Round  some  dell  in  Switzerland 
After  rain. 
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After  plash  of  vanished  seas. 
Ice-sheet  mantled  centuries ; 
After  myriad  aeons,  Earth 
Gave  to  man — her  noblest  birth — 
Wide  domain. 

After  storm  and  stress  and  tears, 
Up  above  the  vanquished  years, 
Duty's  stony,  slippery  path 
Leads  to  life's  rich  aftermath, — 
Rest  for  strain. 

When  this  planet  shall  forlorn 
Wheel  her  course,  its  sun  outworn  ; 
When  each  fervent  element 
Melting,  sheds  in  ruin  blent 
Fiery  rain, — 

Then  the  clouds  of  doubt  shall  part. 
Evil  stricken  by  God's  dart. 
Pine  and  perish — purged  from  stain — 
New  Earth,  new  Heavens,  unmarred  by  pain, 
Rise  again. 
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The  Dawn  of  Day. 
June,  1897. 


TO  WILLIAM   EWART  GLADSTONE   ON    HIS 
87TH   BIRTHDAY   ANNIVERSARY. 

And  is  the  warrior  resting  in  his  tent, 

The  spear  hung  idly  up,  the  bow  unbent  ? 

To  England's  Council  never  to  return 

And  pour  the  impetuous  tide  of  thoughts  that  burn  ? 

Who  but  the  veteran  of  many  a  fight 

May  read  those  sixty  years  in  memory's  light  ? 

Yes !  but  'tis  no  inglorious  repose, 

The  record  comes  full  circle  to  its  close. 

'Tis  Time,  not  will,  not  weariness,  but  Age 

That  writes  "  Farewell "  and  "  Finis  "  on  that  page. 

After  day's  glare  and  toil  awhile  to  dream, 
How  grateful ! — all  but  he  himself  would  deem. 
See,  cheer'd  and  cheering,  loving  like  the  past 
This  generation, — eager  to  the  last 
To  pluck  fresh  laurels.  Knowledge,  from  thy  tree, 
And  smooth  the  rough  ways  of  Philosophy, 
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Again  he  treads  the  path  that  Butler  trod, 

In  man's  enigma  still  deciphering  GOD. 

Long  may  he  thus  defy  the  shocks  of  fate, 

His  spirit's  eagle  eye  no  film  abate ! 

Long  may  firm  friends  and  converse  high  relieve, 

Like  Hesper  after  Storm,  his  tranquil  eve ! 

December  29th,  1896. 
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TWO   MEMORIES. 

I  PASSED  beside  Assisi's  towers, 

The  fane  where  holy  Francis  sleeps, 

To  where  among  Spring's  sweetest  bowers 
The  maidenhair  luxuriant  creeps. 

And  far  aloft  Perugia's  gem — 

White  bastions  mingling  in  white  light, 
Sparkled — a  new  Jerusalem 

In  more  than  earthly  glories  dight. 

Methought  I  marked  the  Roman  draw* 
His  lines  around  yon  mountain  fort ; 

Within,  the  hideous  crime  I  saw 

That  played  with  lives  in  cruel  sport ; 

What  time  Antonius  to  his  slaves 
The  boon  of  funeral  pyres  denied. 

Starved  wretches  sunk  in  hasty  graves 
The  straitness  of  that  siege  to  hide. 
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I  shuddered. — Then  a  voice  I  heard 

More  gentle  than  Italian  air, 
Preaching  goodwill  to  beast  and  bird. 

Love  mastering  hate,  love  everywhere. 

Those  days  read  like  a  mythic  tale  ; 

No  slaves,  no  butcheries  have  we. 
Who  in  this  pampered  age  would  hail 

St.  Francis'  bride,  lean  Poverty  ? 

Still  many  a  form  of  subtle  pain 
In  gorgeous  cities  lies  concealed  : 

The  sins  our  social  life  which  stain 
We  know — but  wish  them  unrevealed. 

Still  those  poor  victims'  ghastly  end 

To  Britain  scorned  by  Rome  may  speak, 

Bidding  our  outcasts  to  befriend, 

And  heal  the  wrongs  that  flush  the  cheek. 

And  he  who  dressed  the  leper's  sores 
And  kissed  him,  crie§  to  Dives  now, 

"  The  Christ  lies  suffering  at  your  doors, 
He  gave  Himself — do  likewise  thou  !" 

The  Dawn  of  Day y 
January,  1898. 
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THE  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  THE  DEATH 
AND  BURIAL  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Never,  methought,  laburnums  richer  bloomed, 

Nor  old  oaks  donned  such  tender  green  array, 
Never  the  air  such  hawthorn  sprays  perfumed 
To  greet  the  lovely  May. 

And  yet  a  secret  trouble  vexed  my  blood, 

Though  with  old  springs  the  latest  seemed  to  vie, 
Despite  of  woods  and  Tamise'  silver  flood, 
Still  as  I  wander'd  by, 

A  shadow  clung  to  all.     A  double  wing 

Of  darkling  cloud  upbore  a  phantom  form 
That  towered,  pursuing  and  encompassing 
The  sun,  with  muttering  storm. 

Through  scanty  glints  he  peered,  but  nought  availed  ; 

Brooded  o'er  leaden  skies  a  sense  of  doom, 
Bathed  in  chill  showers  the  joyless  morning  paled, 
Eve  sank  in  boding  gloom. 
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Does  Nature  from  her  deep  responsive  heart 

Heave  sighs  majestic  ?    Must  her  tears  thus  fall  ? 
And  when  the  mighty  from  our  earth  depart 
Weaves  she  a  funeral  pall  ? 

'Tis  past.     His  ashes  rest  where  rest  the  chiefs 
And  statesmen  who  her  rank  for  England  won  : 

In  Paradise,  beyond  all  toils  and  griefs, 
They  rise  and  hail  their  son. 

Now  part,  ye  clouds  !    So  humble,  pure,  and  strong. 

For  him  high  place  in  heaven's  high  court  is  set : 
Now  blithesome  June  flow  in  with  tide  of  song ; 
For  him  no  weak  rec^ret ! 


'iD' 


May  i9-28th,  1898. 
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VOICES   OF  COMFORT. 

What  are  the  books  to  cheer  us 
When  the  lamp  of  joy  goes  out? 

Whose  is  the  page  to  clear  us 
From  dreariness  and  doubt? 

Deep  words  of  Virgil,  burning, 

Mysterious — intense, 
Half  sob,  half  heavenward  yearning 

May  lull  the  tortured  sense. 

High  thoughts  of  great  Augustine 
Resting  like  wearied  dove. 

With  God  alone  to  trust  in, 
When  logic  yields  to  love. 

Then  Wordsworth,  whom  we  slighted 

In  happier,  careless  hours, 
Can  gladden  homes  benighted 

And  nerve  the  drooping  powers. 
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What  voice  save  Christ's  revealing 
"  The  Truth,  the  Life  I  am  "  ; 

Such  comfort  breathes,  such  healing 
As  "  In  Memoriam  "  ? 

Not  these  alone  may  brighten 
Dark  chambers  of  the  soul, 

Its  load  of  anguish  lighten. 
Its  stone  away  may  roll. 

Full  oft  by  humbler  voices 
Some  song  or  simple  tale 

Touched,  the  sad  heart  rejoices 
Where  mighty  poets  fail. 

So  weary  wanderers,  needing 
Rest  from  deep-cankering  pain, 

Gaze,  unrelieved,  unheeding. 
On  tower  or  gorgeous  fane  ; 

While  through  the  woodland  peeping, 
Some  lowly  village  shrine 

Gives  peace  for  gloom  and  weeping, 
And  bids  no  more  repine. 

The  Dawn  of  Day, 
November  1898, 
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THE   LOWLANDS   AND   THE   LAKES. 

To  roam  at  will,  to  breathe  fresh  Northern  air, 

To  visit  scenes  beloved  and  sung  by  Scott, 

Six  fleeting  happy  weeks  has  been  my  lot. 

Yarrow,  the  Tweed,  Melrose  in  ruin  fair, 

His  home,  his  treasures  stored  with  reverent  care, 

The  books,  the  armour  worn  by  knights  of  old, 

Relics  of  kings  and  queens,  and  deeds  enrolled 

In  page,  whose  hues  the  all-waster  Time  shall  spare. 

Last,  Dryburgh,  where  his  ashes  rest :  then  sight 

Was  granted,  ah  !  too  brief,  of  Wordsworth's  land — 

Together  both  they  climbed  Helvellyn's  height — 

Guard,  Memory,  guard  those  moors  by  soft  winds  fanned, 

The  murmur  of  the  multitudinous  rills. 

The  wealth  of  water,  the  majestic  hills. 

September,  1899. 
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THY   WAY,   NOT   MINE,   O   LORD. 

The  path  of  man  is  through  a  wilderness — 

A  forest,  whose  impenetrable  night 

Baffles  and  blinds  his  unavailing  sight. 

He  needs  must  groan  at  times  in  his  distress  ; 

For  though  the  years  bring  medicine  to  bless, 

Though  shelter  is  by  wisdom  slowly  built. 

His  cup  of  joy,  just  filled,  how  oft  is  spilt 

And  lost  the  precious  drops  of  happiness ! 

Hopes  cheated,  frequent  shock  of  friends  removed, 

Life's  crown,  life's  treasure  torn  from  his  embrace  ; 

And  seeming  strength  but  growing  weakness  proved- 

These  on  the  firmest  spirit  leave  their  trace. 

But,  courage !    Past  the  gloom  are  those  we  loved — 

The  Mount  of  God,  the  Vision  of  His  face. 

The  Dawn  of  Day  ^ 
May,  1899. 
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WHO  CROWNETH   THEE  WITH   MERCY 
AND   LOVING   KINDNESS. 

And  yet  what  islands  in  the  sea  of  life 
Gladden  our  sight  again  and  yet  again  ! 
What  green  oases  from  the  parched  plain 
Spring  up  !  what  peace  is  granted  after  strife ! 
The  friend,  the  home,  the  child,  the  angelic  wife, 
Star  after  star,  lest  we  be  left  forlorn, 
Lighting  us  on  to  the  everlasting  morn 
Aloft  in  heaven  though  storms  below  are  rife. 
Perennial  source  of  happiness  we  miss 
In  mutual  help.     That  Roman  knew  the  cost® 
Of  friend  neglected,  and  how  purest  bliss 
Self  sacrifice  can  win,  who  counted  lost 
Each  day  whereon  no  kind  act  set  its  seal. 
Why  are  joys  hid  each  hour  can  still  reveal  ? 

August,  1899. 
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1 900. 

What  meaneth  the  dawn  of  this  Age  ? 

What  hand  shall  the  volume  unseal  ? 
O  who  shall  unfold  its  weird  page, 

And  the  Century's  secret  reveal  ? 

Let  the  World  in  her  cycles  wax  old, 

Fresh  knowledge,  fresh  strength  shall  be  given. 
Love  and  Passion  will  never  grow  cold  : 

Men  will  strive  as  of  yore  they  have  striven. 

Shall  a  Poet  enrapture  this  Earth, 

New  children  of  fancy  beget  ? 
Shall  a  Genius  come  to  the  birth, 

Working  wonders  undreamt  of  as  yet  ? 

O  Father,  though  each  generation 

To  another  Thy  glories  proclaim, 
Like  diamond  facets  no  nation, 

No  age  has  its  lustre  the  same. 
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Copernicus,  Newton,  La  Place, 
As  lights  in  the  firmament  stand  ; 

And  Darwin,  few,  few  may  surpass, 

Our  ascent  through  the  aeons  who  scanned. 

New  realms  ever  keen  to  explore 
Let  Science  extend  her  domain, 

To  sphere  above  sphere  let  her  soar, 
And  measure  the  millionth  grain. 

She  cannot,  with  search  and  with  strife 

The  mystery  of  mysteries  tell, 
Past  the  innermost  chamber  of  life, 

Beyond  the  amoeba's  last  cell. 

To  the  Infinite  ever  she  tendeth. 

The  Invisible  still  is  her  goal : 
In  God  her  last  victory  endeth, 

When  onward  no  centuries  roll. 

December,  1899. 
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"SPATIOBREVI  SPEM  LONGAM  RESECES." 

Horace. 

"  Take  short  views,  hope  for  the  best,  and  trust  in  God." — 

Sydney  Smith. 

The  year  is  gone  ;  the  parson,  vexed 
With  lowered  tithe,  confronts  the  next. 
They  tell  him  wheat  is  risen,  but  still 
His  drawer  is  crammed  with  many  a  bill. 
What  though  Alcides-like  he  strives. 
The  hydra-headed  pest  revives  ; 
He  dreads  a  grievance  ever  near, 
Farm  produce  when  he  buys  is  dear. 
"  Oats  sixteen  shillings,"  says  Mark  Lane, 
He 's  asked  a  guinea  for  his  grain. 
"  Sell  as  'tis  quoted  "  if  he  plead, 
"  Oh,  sir !  that  will  not  suit  your  steed  ; 
No  parson  e'er  such  sum  has  paid," 
One  law  for  tithe  and  one  for  trade. 
For  him  no  rest,  no  solid  peace. 
Until  he  goes  where  taxes  cease. 
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Meantime  he  links  all  classes  by 
The  golden  thread  of  sympathy. 
Draws  from  his  treasure  new  and  old — 
More  of  the  last,  if  truth  be  told — 
Yet  keeps  in  touch  with  modern  thought, 
And  having  spiritually  fought 
With  sin  and  error,  weighs  the  gain 
Of  toil  and  strife,  the  fruit  of  pain, 
Against  dull  ease  that  arms  herself 
With  over-anxious  care  for  pelf. 
Content  he  finds  in  simple  fare, 
Glad  ever  of  his  best  to  share 
With  all  who  need  a  prop  and  stay 
On  life's  discomfortable  way. 
Taught  long  ago  in  hardship's  school 
His  visions  by  short  views  to  rule, 
He  trusts  no  ivory  dreams  of  bliss, 
But  clings  in  spite  of  all  to  Hope,  "  the  future's  kiss."  ^° 

January  ist,  1899. 
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PRAYER   AFTER   PARDON. 

We  know  Thee,  who  Thou  art, 

Lord  Jesus,  Mary's  Son  ; 
We  know  the  yearnings  of  Thy  heart 

To  end  Thy  work  begun. 

That  sacred  fount  of  grace 
'Mid  all  the  bliss  of  Heaven, 

Has  joy  whene'er  we  seek  Thy  face. 
And  kneel  to  be  forgiven. 

Brought  home  from  ways  perverse, 
At  peace  Thine  arms  within. 

We  pray  Thee,  shield  us  from  the  curse 
Of  falling  back  to  sin. 

We  dare  not  ask  to  live 

Henceforth  from  trials  free  ; 

But  oh  !  when  next  they  tempt  us,  give 
More  strength  to  cling  to  Thee. 
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Te  scimus  yEternum  Deum, 
Te,  Christe,  partum  Virginis  ; 
Quantumque  pectus  ardeat 
Coeptum  coronaturi  opus. 

Fons  ille  gratiae  sacer 
Caelestia  inter  gaudia 
Quam  suavis,  os  quando  Tuum 
Veniamque  proni  quserimus. 

Nos  tortuosis  e  viis 
Pacem  reductos  in  Tuam 
Malo  a  nefasto  protege, 
Ne  rursus  in  scelus  trahat. 

Non  poscimus  "  currant  dies 
Tentationis  inscii," 
Sed  proximo  in  periculo 
Tibi  haereamus  arctius ! 
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We  know  Thee  who  Thou  art, 

Our  own  redeeming  Lord  ; 
Be  Thou  by  will,  and  mind,  and  heart, 

Accepted,  loved,  adored. 

Professor  Bright. 
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Tu  qualis  es  cognosceris, 
Redemptor  unicus,  Deus, 
Te  mens,  voluntas,  cor  simul 
Ament  et  acceptum  colant. 


The  Guardian, 
March,  1896. 
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NOTES. 


NOTES. 

Note  I.,  Page  5. 

Gentle  More 
Anticipating  Plato's  lore. 

Henry  More  (1616-1687),  the  leader  of  the  Christian  Platonists  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  contemporary  of  Milton  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  Before  he  went  up  to  the  University,  it  is  plain,  from  the 
interesting  autobiography  he  wrote  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  that  while 
yet  at  Eton  he  was  a  Platonist  before  he  had  read  Plato.  His  father  had 
trained  him  in  the  creed  of  ultra-Calvinism,  against  which  he  rebelled, 
being  convinced  that  it  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  justice  and 
goodness,  and  he  tells  of  the  serious  conclusions  he  came  to  one  day  while 
pacing  the  playing  fields.  *'  If  I  am  one  of  those  that  are  predestined  unto 
hell,  yet  will  I  behave  myself  there  patiently  and  submissively  towards  God, 
and  if  there  be  any  one  thing  more  than  another  that  is  acceptable  to  Him, 
that  will  I  set  myself  to  do  with  a  sincere  heart  and  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power ;  being  certainly  persuaded  that  if  I  thus  demeaned  myself.  He  would 
hardly  keep  me  long  in  that  place. " 

Note  H.,  Page  5. 

Young  HamfHond  learned  to  pray. 

Dr.  Henry  Hammond  (1605-1660),  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  Oxford,  Arch- 
deacon of  Chichester,  Rector  of  Penshurst,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in 
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the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War,  author  of  the  "Practical  Catechism," 
"Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,"  and  other  works. 
Sir  Edward  Creasy,  in  his  "Eminent  Etonians,"  says,  "It  is  recorded  of  him 
that  he  often,  in  play-hours,  would  leave  the  sports  and  busy  throng  of  his 
schoolfellows,  and  retire  to  some  lonely  spot  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and 
reflection." 


Note  III.,  Page  7. 
The  Estiennes  of  Paris. 

No  less  than  ten  of  this  family  carried  on  the  hereditary  occupation  of 
typographer,  the  period  over  which  their  lives  extended  being  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  from  the  first  Henri,  born  1470,  to  the  death  of  Antoine, 
in  1674.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  famous  were  Robert  and  Henri, 
mentioned  in  these  lines,  who  were  scholars  as  well  as  printers.  Each  of 
them  was  the  author  of  a  great  Dictionary,  a  Thesaurus  (in  each  case  the 
work  of  many  years),  Robert  of  the  Latin,  Henri  of  the  Greek  language. 

In  1539  Robert  was  appointed  printer  to  Francis  I.,  and  soon  after 
began  to  employ  the  device  of  the  Thyrsus,  bay  and  serpent,  which  was 
adopted  by  all  the  King's  Printers  in  succession.  His  various  editions  of 
the  Vulgate  brought  down  on  him  a  relentless  persecution  from  the  divines 
of  the  Sorbonne,  who  tried  to  fasten  on  him  the  charge  of  heresy.  In  1547 
he  lost  his  greatest  patron  and  protector,  Francis  II.  ;  and  finding  he  could 
place  no  faith  in  his  successor,  after  experiencing  many  vexations  and 
disappointments,  the  sale  of  his  Bibles  being  prohibited,  he  retired  to 
Geneva,  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  there.  It  is  to  Robert  Stephens 
that  the  subdivision  of  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  is  due.  A  great  part  of 
this  undertaking  was  performed  on  horseback  during  a  journey  to  Lyons. 

His  son  Henri  was  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Many  exquisite  specimens 
of  the  typography  of  both  father  and  son  (as  well  as  of  other  members  of 
the  family)  may  be  seen  in  the  Eton  College  Library.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  career,  Henri  led  a  rambling  life.  His  affairs  became  greatly 
embarrassed,  and  his  warehouses  were  full  of  books  which  he  could  not  sell. 
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Broken  down  and  forlorn,  he  died  in  a  hospital  at  Lyons  in  1598.  His 
daughter  Florence  was  married  to  Isaac  Casaubon  (1559-1614),  whose  Latin 
diary,  "  Ephemerides,"  Dr.  Hawtrey  used  to  recommend  us  to  read. 

Note  IV.,  Page  13, 

0  wanderings  to  and  fro,  etc. 

See  The  Confessions,  vi.  16,  i.e.,  "  O  tortuosas  vias,"  etc.  ;  and  for  the 
allusions  in  the  next  two  stanzas,  viii.  12,  and  ix.  10. 

Note  V.,  Page  23. 

0  happier  thou. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  story  about  Sophocles'  son,  lophon,  who  attempted 
to  take  the  poet's  property  out  of  his  hands  by  an  action  at  law,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  manage  it  himself  from  growing 
imbecility.  His  answer  was  to  read  the  famous  chorus  in  the  "  Qidipus  at 
Colonus,"  which,  according  to  this  account,  was  as  yet  unfinished  and 
unperformed. 

Note  VI.,  Page  24. 

To  climb  in  bitterness  a  patron^ s  stair. 

"■  Tu  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altrui,  e  com'  e  duro  calle 
Lo  scendere  e  il  salir  per  I'altrui  scale." 

Paradiso,  xvii.  58. 

Note  VII.,  Page  26. 

Must  in  himself  a  perfect  poem  be. 

"  He  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in 
laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem — that  is,  a  composition  and 
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pattern  of  the  best  and  honourablest  things ;  not  presuming  to  sing  high 
praises  of  heroick  men  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the 
experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy." — Milton, 
Apology  for  Smectymmius. 

Note  VIII.,  Page  39. 

Methoiight  I  saw  the  Eomati  draw 
His  lines  arottnd yon  mountain  fort. 

This  was  when  Lucius  Antonius  was  blockaded  by  Octavius  in  Perusia, 
B.C.  41,  in  the  civil  war  between  them.  "Then  was  consummated  one  of 
the  most  frightful  acts  of  all  recorded  history :  unable  to  feed  the  useless 
crowd  of  slaves  which  thronged  their  quarters,  and  apprehensive  lest,  if 
allowed  to  leave  the  city,  their  flight  should  betray  to  the  enemy  the  extent 
to  which  famine  was  pressing  upon  them,  they  refused  rations  to  the 
miserable  multitude,  and  at  the  same  time  forbade  their  egress.  While 
Lucius  and  his  soldiers  barely  supported  life  on  the  scantiest  daily  allowance, 
the  slaves  perished  before  their  eyes,  and  were  hastily  shovelled  into  the 
earth  as  they  fell,  that  the  smoke  of  the  funeral  pyres  might  not  advertise 
the  enemy  of  the  mortality  occurring  within  the  walls." — Merivale, 
History  of  the  Rotnans  tinder  the  Empire,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  28. 

Note  IX.,  Page  47. 

That  Roman. 

The  Emperor  Titus,  who  used  to  say  *' Perdidi  diem"  ("I  have  lost  a 
day  "),  whenever  he  had  omitted  to  confer  a  favour. 

Note  X.,  Page  51. 

"Talking  of  hopefulness,   he  said,  'Hope  is  the  kiss  of  the  future,' 
March,  1889." — "Tennyson,  a  Memoir,"  by  his  son,  vol.  ii.,  p.  353. 
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